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to the Union in the interests of its members the rights 
which it constantly claimed and exercised in the interests 
of the individual corporations of which it itself was com- 
pared. It refused to swallow its own prescription, which 
was "absurd." It stood upon its power simply, which 
was " arrogant." It may be and was a fortunate inci- 
dent of this Association's power that the country was freed 
from the disastrous influence of the great strike, but to 
confess this is not to touch at all the real force of the Com- 
missioners' criticism. The General Managers' Association 
is one of the chief causes of the very evil which it itself 
assisted in putting down, and therefore ought never to 
have existed. Christ's betrayal by Judas saved the 
world, but Judas was not on that account a saint. 

The closing pages of the report, under the head of 
" Conclusions and Recommendations," are extremely 
sensible. The war of strikes is strongly condemned. 
Arbitration and conciliation are recommended as the 
only wise way of dealing with industrial conflicts. Labor 
Unions should be recognized by law, but both they and 
corporations should be put under proper restrictions and 
regulations. The Commission does not deem it proper 
to suggest any speciflc remedies for labor troubles, such 
as government control of railways, etc. All such ques- 
tions " need to be well studied in every aspect by all cit- 
izens." Three recommendations are made as follows : 

1. The creation of a permanent United States Strike 
Commission of three members, with the necessary powers 
of investigation and recommendation, power being given 
to the United States courts to compel railroads to obey 
its decisions, each side in a controversy having the right 
to select a representative who shall be appointed by the 
President to serve as a temporary member of the Com- 
mission. 

2. The adoption by the several States of some system 
of conciliation and arbitration like that in use in 
Massachusetts. 

3. That Employers recognize labor organizations and 
deal with them through representatives with special refer- 
ence to conciliation and arbitration. 



PERSONAL MENTION. 

The death of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop removes one of 
the oldest and most eminent of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts. He was a descendant of the first John Winthrop 
and was born May 12, 1809, the year in which so many 
famous men of this country saw the light. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1827. He studied law in the office 
of Daniel Webster, though he never practised. He 
entered public life in 1834 as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He was a member of Congress 
for ten years from 1840 to 1850. In the 30th Congress 
he was Speaker of the House. In 1850 when Webster 
became Secretary of State he was named by the Gover- 



nor to the vacant place in the Senate. His course on the 
slavery question dissatisfied both the extreme radicals 
and the extreme conservatives. He was consequently 
defeated in his candidacy for the Senate, and afterwards 
for the Governorship of Massachusetts. He then retired 
from public life and gave himself up to literary, histor- 
ical and philanthropic work. He was president or the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for 25 years and of the 
Harvard Alumni for eight years. He was an orator of 
marked ability and was often called upon to speak on 
great historical occasions, both State and National. His 
addresses and speeches have been published in four 
volumes. 

Mr. Winthrop was by nature a man of pacific tenden- 
cies, and when in Congress strongly advocated the policy 
of international arbitration, introducing into the House 
one of the first resolutions ever offered on the subject. 
For many years he had been a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and signed a large number of certifi- 
cates of life members. He was a man of large attain- 
ments and noble character and died greatly honored by 
all who knew him. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



This number closes the 56th volume of the Advocate. 
We have tried during the year to make the paper fresh 
and strong, and to have its pages faithfully record the 
work done in the interests of peace and arbitration in 
different countries. The task is no light one, as the cen- 
tres of work are so widely separated, and we are conscious 
that many items must have escaped our attention. We 
have tried to discuss, in editorials and editorial notes, in 
an earnest but fair and courteous way, the various phases 
of the subject, as occasion has brought them forward. 
With what effectiveness this has been done, our readers 
have been able to judge. Letters received from time to 
time indicate that our efforts have been appreciated. 

We are anxious during the coming year to put the 
Advocate into the hands of a much larger number of 
readers. A considerable number of persons have recently 
become members of the American Peace Society, and the 
list of subscribers to the Advocate has been lately stead- 
ily increasing. But the present list ought to be more 
than doubled during the next two or three months. Will 
not every reader of the paper make a faithful effort to 
induce some friend to take it, and to become perma- 
nently identified with the cause which it represents ? 

Though our work is in no sense a money-making 
scheme, we give liberal commissions to those who are 
willing to become agents in increasing the circulation of 
the Advocate. 

Much of our work is carried on by the gratuitous circu- 
lation of literature, including the Advocate, which is sent 
through the aid received from donations, to many educa- 
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tional institutions, to public reading-rooms, to ministers, 
teachers, etc. We shall be very grateful if our friends 
everywhere will remember us with New Year's contribu- 
tions in aid of the work. 

Interest in the Corean war during*' the past month has 
centred about Port Arthur. This stronghold was re- 
ported captured at least twice before it was taken on the 
22nd ult. The fighting is reported to have been severe 
and the losses heavy on both sides. The capture of this 
position gives the Japanese control of the gulf of Pechili. 
Prior to the capture of Port Arthur several smaller en- 
gagements took place in which the Chinese were uniform- 
ly defeated. 

Secretary Gresham's offer of mediation on the part of 
the United States was courteously declined by Japan, the 
reply being that overtures of peace must come from 
China, since the Japanese arms had been continuously 
successful. 

The army under Marshal Yamagata continues its inva- 
sion of Manchooria and its march upon Moukden. The 
immense treasures which have been supposed to be stored 
in this city are now reported to have been stolen. 

It is expected that the Japanese will capture Wei Hai 
Wei, south of Port Arthur, in a few days. The Chinese 
fleet is there. Then the march on Pekin is to begin, and 
it is believed that the victorious army will be in the city 
within two weeks, unless the negotiations for peace 
should be quickly concluded. 

The latest reports indicate that China is suing for 
peace through the American Ministers in Pekin and 
Tokio, and that Japan has decided to hear the proposals. 
If this is true, the war will doubtless soon be over. 

Whatever may be his views of party politics every good 
citizen of the Republic must rejoice heartily at the rebuke 
which municipal corruption received at the election on 
Nov. 6th. This corruption had gone to such lengths in 
New York and other cities that it had become simply 
intolerable, and good men of all parties combined for its 
overthrow. The success which came to the effort was 
much greater than had been expected, and proves that 
the better elements of the cities might long ago have over- 
thrown the evil combinations if they had only had the 
purpose and faith to undertake it. The triumph of the 
6th of November will doubtless give greatly increased 
strength to the movement for good city government which 
is going forward in all parts of the land. Tammany Hall 
and Tammany Hill have both had their day in our Amer- 
ican life, if upright and honest men will stand to their 
posts. 

It cost last year $2,627,170 to feed the United States 
army, or about SlOO per man for this item alone. 
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In the North American Review for November, Captain 
A. T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, and Captain 
Lord Charles Beresford, of the British Navy, discuss the 
" Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion." The 
same subject has previously been discussed in the pages 
of the Review by Mr. Carnegie, Sir George Clarke and 
Mr. Arthur Silva White. The present discussion really 
adds nothing to what has been advanced by the previous 
articles. 

Captain Mahan, while convinced that a naval alliance, 
such as that contemplated by Mr. White and Sir George 
Clarke, would be to the interest of both nations and of 
the world, thinks that at present there are insuperable 
obstacles in the way of its realization. He thinks that 
the United States cares little as yet about sea-power, 
and ought to cultivate it. His article is brimful of a 
poorly disguised glorification of militarism. Universal 
peace would be an enervating thing, and all civilization 
would be endangered by it. It is " centuries of coura- 
geous battling" that have erected the " majestic fabric" 
of our civilization. He feels, with the Pacific slope, an 
"instinctive shudder" at the danger which threatens us 
from the teeming barbarians. This is the old, old notion 
of the purely military man, to whom brute force is the 
great civilizer. It is curious how frequently of late this 
view is put forward by American military men. " Retro- 
gressive," which Captain Mahan fears may be applied to 
him, is a weak word with which to characterize those who 
are attempting to revive this rapidly perishing conception. 

Lord Beresford, an Englishman, has got beyond this 
plane. He does not fear the corrupting influences of a 
perpetual peace. He thinks Mr. Carnegie's dream " a 
glorious one," and that if it could be converted into a 
reality the English-speaking nations could control the 
future of the world, insure perpetual peace and prosperity, 
and maybe advance the advent of the millennium." His 
Lordship summarizes his wish thus : "An alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States for the protection of 
those commercial properties in which both countries are 
equally interested." 

A union or alliance of some kind between these two great 
nations is sure to come in the near future, but all these 
men, except perhaps Mr. Carnegie, are seeking it in the 
wrong direction. It is even now being prepared by great 
masses of men and women in both countries ; but it will 
not come, as has been said in previous numbers of the 
Advocate, from the side of war alliances, navies and armies. 

Public sentiment against military instruction in the 
schools and against the Boys' Brigade movement in the 
churches is growing every day more pronounced. Mr. B. 
0. Flower's article in the August Arena has had a wide 
influence throughout the nation. The Ohio State W. C. 
T. U., following the lead of its president, Mrs. Monroe, 
and of Miss Willard, has spoken out officially against the 
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insidious evil. The Union Signal, the organ of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., is throwing the whole weight of its 
influence against the militarizing of our boys and girls. 
The Peace Department of this great organization of 
Christian women is carrying on a brave contest in more 
than half the States of the Union. Many religious jour- 
nals are awaking to the danger that is threatening us from 
this source, and so are numbers of teachers in the public 
schools of the land. It seems inconceivable that Chris- 
tian people who think should not be all of one mind in 
opposing the steady encroachments of militarism upon our 
civil and religious liberties. The signs of this encroach- 
ment are unmistakable, and we hope soon to see all the 
better and more intelligent forces of our country arrayed 
against it. 

The third number of the Bulletin of the Sociiti pour 
la Propagation de la Paix contains an account of an im- 
portant discussion on the peace question which took place 
on the 28th of August at NeuchAtel, in the 51st Assem- 
bly of the Association of Swiss Pastors. The subject 
was, " War, judged from the standpoint of Christian 
Morality, and the Mission of the Church in favor of 
Peace." Pastor Quartier-la-Tente, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Association to read a paper on the subject, 
presented one of great ability and clearness, in which he 
showed the evident incompatibility between Christianity 
and war. Discussion followed, in which several pastors 
participated, among whom was Mr. G6taz, the Swiss 
apostle of peace, who founded the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Peace. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert in his annual report, 
just made to the President, urges the necessity of more 
war ships. He repeats his advice of last year that Con- 
gress be asked to authorize the construction of three 
battleships of 10,000 tons displacement each, at a cost of 
about four million dollars each, exclusive of armament, 
and twelve torpedo boats of 100 to 300 tons each at a cost 
of $170,000 each. Congress will probably not follow the 
Secretary's advice. It certainly ought not to do so. 

An important Congress on arbitration and conciliation 
for labor troubles was held in Chicago on the 13th and 14th 
of November under the auspices of the Civic Federation. 
This Federation is composed of prominent men from all 
lines of business and of eminent persons from every 
rank of citizenship. Mr. Lyman J. Gage, a Chicago ban- 
ker, president of the Federation, presided at the opening 
session. Mr. Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Garland, president of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel workers, Mr. Sayward, Secretary 
of the National Builders' Association, Mr. McGuire, Sec- 
retary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, Representative Wm. M. Springer, Professor Gould of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor H. C. Adams, Secretary of 



the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Weeks, Editor 
of the Iron World, Mr. Peabody, editor of the Bailway 
Review, Judge Gibbons of the Cook County bench, and 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright were among those who attended 
and took part in the exercises. Many phases of the 
question of industrial arbitration were discussed, includ- 
ing the history of it in England. A chief feature of the 
program was the address by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
The discussions were earnest, intelligent and courteous. 
If such Congresses could be held in every great city 
of the Union the cause of international peace would gain 
immensely by it. 

The Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace, pub- 
lished at Richmond, Ind., by the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, will be discontinued after the present 
year. This part of the work of the Association will 
hereafter be carried on through the columns of The Amer- 
ican Friend, which has a special department devoted to 
peace and arbitration. The Arbitrator and Messenger has 
done a great service to the cause of peace during the 
twenty-four years of its existence, and is to be discon- 
tinued partly from lack of funds, but more especially 
because the Friends' Peace Association will be able to do 
so much wider a service through the columns of The 
American Friend. 

The London Herald oj Peace for November has the fol- 
1 owing note of appreciation of the United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain : 

" There is a Scriptural expression ' the Ambassadors 
of peace.' And certainly, after his recent speech in 
eulogy of English institutions, and in declaration of his 
earnest desire to do all that he can to cement union be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Bayard may truthfully claim this honorable 
Biblical title." 

A part of Mr. Bayard's speech referred to in the above 

extract is as follows : 

"I feel it my duty to say these things of a people who 
have received me so kindly and so cordially into their 
houses, into their homes, into their public dinners, and 
into their assemblies. It would not be fair, or just, or 
right, to come away and come back home and not render 
true testimony in regard to that which I have seen. I 
say it for this reason — I say it because I am most sin- 
cerely desirous of becoming an assistant in promoting 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. I come back to 
America only loving my country more. I come back to 
America endeavoring to transplant, as far as I can in 
good language, that which I saw in foreign countries that 
may be a help to my countrymen. I am glad to bear 
testimony to the good feeling everywhere existing through- 
out Great Britain for the American people, and to say I 
hope that whenever an honest British hand is stretched 
out, there will be an honest American hand ready to grasp 
it. This has been my duty, and I have applied my time 
to it. I have been sent abroad to represent no party. I 
went to represent the whole country, I went to represent 
with honor the nation of which I was proud to be the 
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representative, and I wish to say how I have been treated, 
and to tell you that I believe my efforts have been ap- 
preciated and understood, and that a very large part of 
the great share of kindness I received was because they 
thought I came as a peacemaker and friend from my 
country — no concealment, none of that wretched diplo- 
macy of a past period that consists in using language to 
conceal thoughts, — but I came using plain language, the 
mother tongue of England and of the United States, and 
used that language to make my meaning clear, to prevent 
equivocation, to prevent misunderstanding. I do believe 
there has been success in that, and it may bear its fruits. 
I believe it will. What I have said to you has perhaps 
been said more strenuously than anything I said there ; 
but I have been very desirous to appear in my true col- 
ors, as a peacemaker, and a friend to the welfare and 
honor of both nations." 

The Bluefields incident was closed, but it has been 
opened again. It is reported that the government of 
Great Britain has refused to recognize the authority of 
Nicaragua over the Mosquito coast, though she had sev- 
eral months ago expressed her willingness to do so. The 
tribe of Mosquito Indians over which Great Britain had, 
by treaty, a guardianship is now nearly extinct, and on 
this account Nicaragua had sent a special envoy to Lord 
Rosebery's Cabinet to ask that the treaty be abrogated. 
The refusal of England to recognize the authority of the 
Nicaragua Government has been expected for some time, 
but has only just been made public. The cruiser Colum- 
bia has just been dispatched to Bluefields, and a number 
of other vessels are likely to be sent. The Nicaragua 
canal is probably at the bottom of the matter. Two civ- 
ilized Governments like those of the United States and 
Great Britain we have a right to expect will, neither of 
them, try to play a game of grab over the proposed canal. 
It would be a great disgrace to civilization if either of 
them should, through selfishness, forget the place which 
it holds at the van of human progress. Ambassador 
Bayard has been instructed to communicate with Lord 
Kimberly about the matter. 

Tne following paragraph is from the Autobiography of 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the celebrated Scotch preacher : 

"A very striking reminiscence of my college life was 
the entrance of the 42d regiment of Highlanders into 
Edinburgh, after the battle of Waterloo. It must have 
occurred during the first session I was at college, that is, 
1815-16. This gallant regiment, who left most of their 
number behind them, had been feted all the way north 
through England ; and on the day when they were to enter 
Edinburgh, the whole town turned out to hail and welcome 
them. They were to come in by the Water-Gate, and 
march up by the Canon-Gate and High Street to the 
castle. The long line of their triumphal march was one 
densely packed mass of human beings. Every window 
was filled up to the topmost story of these seven and 
eight storied houses. Wherever there was sitting or 
standing room on the roofs and chimney-tops, there dar- 
ing fellows were clustered. The town was wild with joy ; 



and as the small but gallant remnant of that noble reg- 
iment entered with tattered colors, some with their arms 
in slings, patches still on the naked limbs that trode, and 
on the brave bronzed faces that looked upon that bloody 
field, the roll of drums and the shrill sound of their bag- 
pipes were drowned in shouts that rent the air. Order 
was gone ; brothers and sisters rushed into the arms of 
their soldier brothers, as if they had got them back from 
the grave. Friends shook hands with friends, and one 
of the pipers, besides being well blackened, was nearly 
choked in the embraces of a drunken chimney-sweep. 
Imposing spectacle as it was, to how many had it brought 
back sad memories of the dead, opening these wounds 
afresh ! War is one of sin's worst curses. May it cease 
to the ends of the earth, and the world be brought under 
the benign sceptre of the Prince of Peace ! " 



Dr. C. D. Hartranft, President of the new School of 
Sociology, at Hartford, Conn., writes us that the School 
will include the subject of International Co-operation in 
the work of the third year of its course. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than this, as the co-operation of 
nations one with another is the highest and widest form 
of social development. 

The Hovas seem determined to resist the demands of 
the French in Madagascar. The French Government 
have asked the Chamber of Deputies for a credit of fr. 
65,000,000 in order to fit out an expedition of 15,000 sol- 
diers. A great debate on the subject occurred in the 
Chamber on November 23d. Deputy Dumas opposed the 
demand and said that the expedition if undertaken would 
require at least 30,000 men and would ultimately cost 
fr. 200,000,000, and would probably at least give Eng- 
land the advantage. The Government measure was 
enthusiastically supported. 

The Arena for December is to contain a symposium 
on the " Abolition of War," and sketches of William 
Penn and Peter the Great by Henry Blatchford. This 
magazine is putting the movement for peace where it 
justly belongs, in the very front line of reform. 



The cause of proportional representation, though de- 
feated in the New York Constitutional Convention, is 
making steady progress in all sections of the country. 
Organizations for the promotion of municipal reform 
have almost without exception adopted the idea. Some 
of the State platforms have likewise accepted it. The 
plan is so reasonable, so in harmony with democratic 
principles of government, that it seems strange that it 
has not long ago been adopted everywhere in our repub- 
lic. Minorities are a constitutent part of every organized 
society, and therefore ought to have their share in 
its direction. That is the pith of the whole subject. 



